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Classical students will be much interested in the 
announcement recently made by M. Maspero concern- 
ing the volume of Menander's plays, found nearly a 
year ago in a small town in Upper Egypt in dig- 
ging the foundation of a house. Some 40 leaves 
of a manuscript were discovered, some of these bad- 
ly damaged. But after considerable work M. 
Lefebvre, Inspector of the Egyptian Service of An- 
tiquities, has deciphered some 1,300 lines more or 
less complete, forming parts of four different com- 
edies. The New York Times' Saturday Review 
of Books, for Saturday, October 5, gives the argu- 
ment of two of the plays which have survived suffi- 
ciently to be made out. The argument of one, called 
the Epitrepontes, or Arbitrators, is as follows: 

The maiden Pamphila meets with an unfortunate 
adventure at a nocturnal revel, and not long after- 
ward is married by the very man, Charisius, to 
whom she had fallen a victim, each party remain- 
ing ignorant of the other's identity. She success- 
fully conceals the birth of a child which is exposed 
along with certain valuables, and in particular with 
a ring which the unknown man had left in her 
keeping on the fatal night. The child was found 
by a shepherd and handed on by him to a char- 
coal burner ; but, the jewelry becoming a bone of 
contention between the two, they agreed to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration — whence the title of 
the play. The arbitrator, who happens to be the 
father of Pamphila, gives judgment in favor of the 
charcoal burner; but the ring soon passed into the 
possession of a slave of Charisius, and from his 



hands into those of a courtesan with whom his 
master, having discovered Pamphila's secret, had 
proceeded to console himself. The courtesan is thus 
enabled to represent to Charisius that the child 
which had been found was her own ; but she sub- 
sequently confesses the truth, and by means of the 
ring proves it to the satisfaction of Charisius and 
Pamphila, who are thereupon reconciled. 

The plot is much the same as that of the Hecyra 
of Terence, the least successful of all his plays. 

The argument of the second, the Perikeiromene, 
or The Lady of the Shorn Locks, is as follows: 

A soldier, Polemon, surprising his mistress, Gly- 
cera, in the company of a strange youth, in a fit of 
jealous rage cut off her hair and obliged her to 
take refuge with an old man named Pataecus. The 
youth, as is then explained bv the symbolical figure 
of Error, who comes forward after the Euripidean 
manner to make the spectators acquainted with the 
action, was in reality Glycera's brother, and the pair 
had been taken from their parents in infancy and 
adopted, the girl by a countrywoman and the boy 
by a rich Athenian lady. Glycera had already been 
let into the secret of her birth and was about to 
explain it to her brother, who had in reality wished 
to make love to her, when Polemon intervened. The 
latter was soon filled with remorse for his rash deed, 
and was eventually reconciled and married to Gly- 
cera; her brother, whose love affairs provided a 
secondary and more obscure motive, weds the girl 
of his choice, and Pataecus turns out to be their 
long-lost father. 

Literary critics have been longing for a play of 
Menander for years. They have supposed that his 
work would throw a flood of light upon a civiliza- 
tion, our knowledge of which has come at second 
hand through Plautus and Terence. The great 
reputation that Menander enjoyed in antiquity has 
caused the belief that in losing him we had lost a 
literary artist of the first rank. The present dis- 
covery will go far to reconcile us to our past priva- 
tion in this regard. While we do not have enough 
to gain a very clear insight into Menander's style, 
charm of expression, cleverness of wit, etc., we 
certainly have enough to show that the kind of 
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life disclosed is no different from that pictured in 
Terence, and that in all probability Terence and 
Plautus showed excellent judgment in their prac- 
tice of contamination, i. e. of fusing two plays of 
Menander's into one. The plots above disclosed 
seem to be meager in the extreme and while there 
would be undoubtedly opportunity for a certain 
amount of comic effect, at the same time it must 
have seemed to a robust Roman rather weak. Defi- 
nite judgment, however, on these matters must be 
reserved until the fragments are printed. It seems, 
in general, that the discoveries of recent years, both 
in Eastern, excavations and Western libraries, of 
long lost books have not contributed essentially to 
the Greek and Latin literatures as we had them 
before, and it is a fair supposition that the cream 
of the Greek literature as well as the Latin has 
really escaped the ravages of time. We may, there- 
fore, reconcile ourselves to what has been lost. It 
is true that we should like to have more plays of 
the great Greek tragedians and some of the works 
of men like Archilochus or Hipponax. It is also 
true that historians would welcome a complete edi- 
tion of Livy or of Tacitus, but the influence of an- 
cient literature upon modern life and thought has 
apparently not suffered from the wholesale destruc- 
tion of what must have been largely a mediocre 
class of writers. 



SOME CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE TEACH- 
INC1 OF OREEK ART 

(Concluded) 

Let us now look at the question from a somewhat 
less theoretical point of view. I speak, of course, 
as a Grecian to Grecians, but naturally much that 
is urged of the value of a knowledge of Greek art 
applies also to knowledge of the art of other peo- 
ples, so that in stimulating a taste for the art of 
the Greeks we should most likely be suggesting a 
wider interest in the whole subject of artistic ex- 
pression. Surely such a result could not be other 
than desirable. 

But first of all it is a natural question to ask what 
direct benefit we may reasonably expect to inure 
to the general student of Classics from a study of 
Greek art. In the early years of his work on the 
Greek language there must inevitably be much 
drudgery; this would, of course, be true in begin- 
ning any language, but it is especially true in the 
case of a highly inflected language like Greek. Its 
literary excellenec cannot possibly be made clear 
until some facility in reading has been acquired. 
Perhaps this disadvantage is not so serious as it 
might seem, because for immature minds the chief 



value of all study is disciplinary. The idea that the 
power and beauty of fine literature can be taught 
to an average company of lads and lasses is a 
chimera. But Greek art and Greek literature mani- 
fest the same spirit to a very marked degree, and 
some acquaintance with the masterpieces of Greek 
art brings the student more quickly and immediately 
into contact with Greek ideas than is possible when 
the written word is the sole medium of the im- 
pression. Thus the pupil who takes an interest in 
the artistic side of Greek life and thought ought 
to find thereby some stimulus in his study of the 
language. Suppose, for example, he can be given 
a clear impression of the Athenian Acropolis; how 
fruitful a seed may have been implanted within 
him! How much to suggest high thought, beauty, 
the influence of that intellect which has permeated 
our western civilization may here make its appeal 
directly through the eye! Here we may see the 
working of primitive artistic impulse as it embodies 
itself in form under the influence of religious 
legend; here the growth of this impulse may be 
traced, as it passes into higher forms of art, and 
realizes its ideal. May we not hope that some 
impression of such ideas can be conveyed as a seed 
with a promise of growth even to immature minds? 
Are not such ideas especially likely to have in them 
seeds of growth, and in later life, when one's atten- 
tion is often necessarily drawn away from the 
things of the spirit, to provoke an interest which 
may bring relief and solace from every-day cares? 
and thus are these ideas not likely to make for the 
happiness and well-being which we seek? Further- 
more, interest of this kind, involving attention to 
one of the important forms in which the spirit of 
Hellas has manifested itself, may be awakened among 
those who are unable to devote themselves to the 
task of reaching some conception of that spirit 
through the longer, though broader, road of lan- 
guage and literature ; for I freely admit that this lat- 
ter road, if one have time and patience to follow it, is 
likely to unfold to the traveller's view wider and 
clearer vistas into the Delectable Mountains. 
Nevertheless, the shorter road has a value quite its 
own, and it possesses at least one distinct advan- 
tage : It is less exclusively engrossing, and the gen- 
eral student is more likely to pass in it and from it 
to an interest in the art of peoples other than the 



